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OLD ARCHITECT’S LAST DRAFT 
PHILO CALHOUN 


far know, there only one line all the verse which 

Thomas Hardy wrote his eighty-seven years which has 
been carved stone. The story seems never have been told 
before, least not Hardiana readily available. 


October 1899, Paul Kruger, Boer leader the Trans- 
vaal, delivered ultimatum the British, and three days 
later hostilities commenced. Troops were hastily equipped and 
transports began leave within matter days after Eng- 
land realized that her forces South Africa were alarmingly 
weak. Southampton Docks was the busiest spot England 
during the week October 15th. One gray afternoon sometime 
during that week spare little man untidy tweeds was lean- 
ing his bicycle watching the crowd, conscious the color 
and vigor the military bands autumn leaves, 
alive spring”), more acutely aware tears coursing down 
faces which tried smile. had kin friend embarking 
that day; Southampton Docks was just one many objectives 
one many days cycling. Nevertheless, his sensitive na- 
ture was absorbing not only all the heart-aches parting, but 
all the inexorable, senseless tragedies which were store for 
many those who stood the docks with him, peering the 
great ships until they became ghosts the autumn haze. The 
man was Thomas Hardy. 

the two and half weary years that followed, death took 
indeed heavy toll. But, compensation, the “President the 
Immortals” seems have provided that even the mire such 
war may sometimes nourish flowering the thoughts and 
words men—a flowering such majesty poignant beauty 
balance good deal the ugliness and pain. Thus the 
American Civil War brought about the elegies Walt Whit- 
man, and the first World War the magnificent sonnets Ru- 
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pert Brooke. The South African campaign engendered the 
“War Poems” Thomas Hardy, which include some his 
finest verse. 


The afternoon Southampton Docks was responsible for 
least three the eleven pieces entitled Poems the 
Past and the Present (London, 1902 [1901]), including the 
first the series, sonnet originally published the Daily 
Chronicle for October 25, 1899, under the title “The De- 
parture.” its later appearance book form the title al- 
tered “Embarcation.” the twelfth line this poem 
which concludes the text the white marble tablet the Post 
Office Dorchester commemorating the eleven men the dis- 
trict postal staff who lost their lives the first World War: 


None dubious the cause, none murmuring. 


Hardy wrote the text for the tablet, drew the design, and sup- 
plied complete measurements and specifications. The “T. 
Hardy del.” [delineavit] the lower right corner amply con- 
vincing, the lettering the familiar style several other tab- 
lets designed architect who never lost his artistry, and 
contemporary records establish beyond doubt that both the text 
and design were his. preliminary sketch was found the 
Max Gate material and now the Dorset County Museum. 
(It reproduced here through the courtesy the Trustees 
that institution.) The final design, drawn white parchment 
full size (2’ 3”) acquired Dorchester the sum- 
mer 1958. The differences the two drawings are inconse- 
quential. the Museum copy, guide lines have not been 
erased, and there colon after the words War” which 
replaced centered period the later copy and the 
finished tablet. The edge design clearer and more carefully 
drawn the final draft, and measurements and specifications 
are explicit. 


believe the tablet must have been the last serious work 
hand lettering which Hardy undertook and, except for the 
frontispiece The Famous Tragedy the Queen Cornwall 
(1923), the last his drawings any kind ever pub- 
lished otherwise used. said have been completed 
within week after accepted the commission—no small feat 
for man his eighty-first year. 
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There are two stories about how Hardy came interest him- 
self this project. One them appears the account the 
dedication exercises published the Dorset County Chronicle 
and Somerset Gazette November 18, 1920: 

The idea getting the personal interest Mr. Thomas Hardy 
the scheme was the inception Mr. Rogers, who approached 
Mr. Hermann Lea, author The Wessex Thomas Hardy, and, 
through him interview with the distinguished author was arranged. 
From the outset Mr. and Mrs. Hardy took the greatest possible interest 
the projected memorial, and Mr. Hardy not only readily consented 
supply suitable words for the inscription, but thought might 
able spare the time sketch out design. Needless say, the sug- 
gestion was hailed with delight the Committee. 

The account plausible enough. that time, Lea was 
living Hardy’s birthplace Bockhampton, tenant one 
Hanbury, the then owner. Hardy was impressed with the ac- 
curacy Lea’s “guidebook” (as called it), and must have 
had many contacts with him. However, does not appear that 
the relationship was all intimate. Lea’s name not even 
mentioned The Later Years (1930). 


The second version the story comes secondhand, 
word mouth from the Rogers family, from whom, way 
that genial Dorchester antiquarian Day, acquired 
copy the design. Their account fortified the recollection 
some the older men presently the Dorchester postal 
staff. According Topham, currently Head Postmaster 
Dorchester, Rogers was reputed have been quite friendly 
with Hardy “through their common interest rambling” and 
“was one the few people who had the privilege visiting 
home.” 

Rogers’ full name was Thomas Herbert Rogers. hoped 
might turn out the “postman” whom Hardy’s dog bit 
the evening October 28, 1921 (see Vere Collins, Talks 
With Thomas Hardy Max Gate [New York, 1928], 48), but 
—alas—the worthy Rogers was postman. was Sort- 
ing Clerk and Telegraphist, and served behind the counter 
the Post Office and the telegraph room. However, 
still chance that might have been he, for “postman” 
generic for any the postal staff, and mail carriers rarely 
tion “gloom night,” notwithstanding the heroic legend. 


Rogers was one six-man committee headed Walter 
Drew, then Head District Postmaster, charged with obtaining 
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suitable memorial tablet. The family’s story that the idea 
inducing Dorset’s first citizen design the tablet was Rogers’, 
but that was reluctant ask substantial favor Hardy, 
despite his evident friendliness. However, finally agreed 
so, condition that successful would given the 
original drawing after the stone-mason had finished with it. 
Rogers had trouble persuading Hardy undertake the 
job, and the drawing was ultimately delivered pursuant the 
arrangement. Lea had part the negotiations. fact, 
there some reason suppose was absent from Dorchester 
during most the autumn 1920. not reported hav- 
ing attended the dedication November 18th. 


This version the incident, and Hardy’s knowledge 
it, might well account for otherwise apparently 
second sketch. The drawing used the stone-mason, particu- 
larly design such distinguished provenance, would nor- 


mally returned the artist, least subject his 
direction. 


The tablet was cut Algernon Grassby Dorchester, from 
the “finest statuary marble,” Hardy had recommended. 
Three changes from the design were made. The names 
Burden and Bell were transposed follow strict 
alphabetical sequence, and King the sketch became 
King the finished product. Centered periods were added 
the end each the first two lines. The added initial for 
King puzzling view the dedication program, which gives 
his full name “Jack King.” Another apparent error went 
uncorrected, even mason proper 


name, recorded the dedication program, was James George 
Samways. 


Hardy was course invited unveil the memorial. Here 
his reply, made available the writer courtesy the 
Dorset County Museum and published with permission Miss 
Irene Cooper Willis. Except for the signature, believe the 
handwriting Mrs. Hardy’s. 


October 30, 1920 
Dear Sir: 


glad hear that the Memorial Tablet nearly ready. 
The service rendered was very small thing for the devoted 
men whose names appear the list. 
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much value the wish the Staff and yourself that should 
unveil the Tablet. But feel that being already closely associated with 
would better for somebody else unveil it; also since that for 
physical reasons never sure being able keep engage- 
ment winter time nowadays. With sincere thanks for the request 
am, 


Yours very truly 


Walter Drew, 
Post Office 
Dorchester 


Through the kindness Mr. Topham, have copy the 
program the “Unveiling Ceremony.” seems somewhat 
over-extended, these affairs often are, but one may not gain- 
say the moving dignity devotions the classic pattern the 
Book Common Prayer. And that portion the exercises 
noted the program “The Address” kept itself within 
bounds, have doubt the occasion was fitting tribute 
brave men, long remembered those left behind. 


The Mayor and Mayoress Dorchester were attendance, 
were many postal authorities, officers the Dorset regi- 
ments, relatives the men named the tablet, and goodly 
representation Dorchester citizenry, including Mrs. Thomas 
Hardy. The actual unveiling was done Mr. Makepeace, 
Surveyor O., South Western District. 


me, this story more revealing Hardy’s essential 
character than many the details Hardy biographies. Mrs. 
Hardy, for example, records that caught one Lady Malms- 
bury’s green linnets, that heard Lottie Collins sing ““Ta-ra-ra” 
the Gaiety Theatre, that had tea with “Miss Jones.” 
Hardy was shy man, almost recluse. was not noted for 
geniality, his hospitality was spotty and, for the most part, un- 
generous. His life was strangely devoid close personal re- 
lationships. And yet this instance find man deeply 
moved not only the futility war but the private tragedies 
that follow its wake; man who “rambles” with postal 
clerks; hardbitten pessimist who, years age, will spend 
time and loving thought the design memorial men 
his hometown whom never knew. Here was Hardy who, 
with unerring sensitivity the spiritual impact phrase, could 
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lift out context one line second-rate sonnet and vest 
with imperishable dignity. These matters seem somehow more 
worthy contemplation than the capture Lady Malmsbury’s 
linnet. But the biographies contain word the tablet epi- 
sode. 


Even more surprising the silence Richard Purdy 
the subject. His bibliographical study Hardy reports the 
second reprint variant the “Song the Soldiers’ Wives,” 
and meticulously recites the measurements the paper upon 
which Hardy copied various poems for Wise. Surely 
Professor Purdy, many times visitor Max Gate, close friend 
Mrs. Hardy, aware and tenacious countless bibliographi- 
cal minutiae, must have known this memorial. may have 
concluded that editions stone are not worth recording. 
would seem that this one has warmth, and moving signifi- 
cance. 


HARDY HOT AND COLD 


power books elevate man above circumstance 

truistic. Literature glitters with examples escape from 
the vexation mundane affairs the headier realm spirit. 
“There frigate like book,” exclaimed one poetess, and 
mind reverts instantly Keats’ first ecstatic glance into Chap- 
man’s Homer and the “many goodly states” which trans- 
ported him, far beyond the clutch mortal pain. 


Frail, tubercular John Keats far cry from Dublin’s Bren- 
dan Behan—prodigious brawler, Rabelaisian tippler, and ir- 
reparable pantaloon—but their antithetic ways they shared 
the experience sublimation. When the world was too much 
with Behan, looked into book and the world vanished. 
That the book was Thomas Hardy’s masterwork rural life, 
Under The Greenwood Tree, brings Behan’s short but happy 
transmutation into the orbit our interest. 


If, recently, you skimmed through the news reports Be- 
han’s sumptuous misdemeanors British pubs and theatres, 
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you may have missed the postscripts his soberer accomplish- 
ments playwright and autobiographer. buoyant phrase- 
fashioner the four-letter school, Behan most generally 
known for The Quare Fellow, poignant, bawdy, grisly-comic 
drama prison life and death, and for Borstal Boy, his occa- 
sionally obscene recall prison days and nights, described feel- 
ingly Francis Brown “sometimes grim, sometimes rollick- 
ing, often poetic and always Irish.” 


Borstal Boy the livid account Behan’s tenure Y.P. 
(Young Prisoner) from the day apprehended with suit- 
case full explosives his release three years later from the 
Borstal institution Hollesley Bay. bombing emissary for 
the Irish Republican Army sixteen years age, cap- 
tured Liverpool and consigned Walton Prison await 
trial and sentence. Here, amid incredible filth and violence, 
the only consoling ray the weekly allotment two books 
each prisoner: choice, exchange, one volume fiction 
and one “educational” value selected dogmatically the 
“library screw.” 


Behan’s first pair books, proffered almost immediately after 
brutal beating, biography General Booth and Under 
The Greenwood Tree. Reluctant use page either, 
scrutinizes the flyleaves avidly, looking forward “read” 
the evening. had already read version the Salvation 
Army leader’s life, merely pecks this one, jealously 
apportioning his time the novel. contained some 200 
pages, average about per night. Following work that 
afternoon, scrupulously reads more than his ration. 


After some bloody fisticuffs with another prisoner, Behan 
locked his cell, elated over the damage has inflicted. Be- 
cause his mood and because feels that the book may 
taken from him the morning, celebrates with bit 
read extra,” hooting lustily the pattycake courtship Dick 
Dewy and Fancy Day. Although his punishment includes soli- 
tary confinement bread and water, not deprived the 
novel. The season Christmas and his eye lingers over the 
carol sung the Mellstock Parish choir the seemingly empty 
schoolhouse Christmas Eve. dispel the loneliness and te- 
dium, adapts the “simple and honest” words the hymn 
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the tune “Famine Song,” which lamented the Black Year 
Behan walks his cell humming this bizarre combination 
and committing all four verses memory. this manner the 
ordeal bread and water and stone passes, and the heart 
within his travailed body could whisper, never felt the time 
going.” 


o’clock permitted his mattress and blanket again. 
Now reads recklessly the conclusion—of the tranter’s 
kindness Thomas Leaf and the wedding feast Dick and 
Fancy. Warm, joyous, and profane about addled Tom’s tale 
the accumulating pounds, Behan falls beneficently asleep. 
Next evening, though had finished the book, has another 
look the carol, mutters himself, hums till the bell 
sounds, gets into bed and reads over until lights-out. 
lies the dark, contemplating his trip court the morning, 
excited but happy. 


Thus, Hardy Chapman and other gifted writers, 
comes rarefied moment beatitude earned the sheer 
inspiriting sway words. might wish that the spiritual 
serenity induced tumultuous Breandan Beachain had out- 
lasted the brief Yuletide interlude, but must thankful 
for even transitory miracles. Who knows but that some day 
the Hibernian behemoth may bed with another Hardy’s 
works and succumb more enduring vision. 


Lest Hardy too quickly classified redeemer nonpareil, 
hasten introduce evidence postcard from the manu- 
script files Colby College Library written the Scot physi- 
cian and novelist Cronin (The Citadel, The Keys The 
Kingdom). With devastating precision, Cronin applies scal- 
pel what could well become the start Hardy mythology. 
Nettled sundry critics’ insistence that his characters “owe 
much Hardy,” the good doctor retorts that this could only 
strange co-incidence.” Then, italicized outrage: 
simply cannot read Hardy and beyond few pages ‘Jude’ 
ignorant his work.” How curiously unaffective was 
Hardy’s art this upland advantage contrasted the lumi- 
nescence spread the lower depths. Was the difference 
between stinking cell and air-conditioned suite, between Under 
The Greenwood Tree and Jude the Obscure, between Behan 
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and Cronin? Where does one begin measure intangible im- 
pact? Much simpler the parlor-game speculation what 
Keats (an apprentice surgeon) might have writ upon first look- 
ing into The Dynasts, what atonements might have moved 
Francois Villon swaggering scapegrace) could durance 
vile have read Tess. 


Two scintillae round off the record: (1) While still await- 
ing sentence, Behan complains about his reading fare—this 
time comprised Chums annual for 1917 and Selfridge 
furniture catalogue—and receives replacement The Mayor 
Casterbridge. For those anticipating another mystic intro- 
version, alas, there only disappointment. Behan utters not 
word pro con respecting this second Hardy selection. (2) 
even sharper coincidence than the one Cronin mentions 
above crops Behan’s scathing portrait humorless 
English prison medico who goes about “sighing like the doctor 
The Citadel.” (Of such small arcs are vicious circles made. 


BRYANT AND ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH: 
UNPUBLISHED BRYANT LETTER 


ROBERT 


the group now almost unremembered writers who 

constituted the literati New York City during the 1840s 
and 1850s were husband and wife from "Way Down East— 
Mr. Seba Smith and Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith. Seba Smith’s 
reputation literature now secure. The famous “Jack Down- 
who pursued his epistolary career humorous political 
satire from 1830 1864, perhaps better known than his 
creator, but has earned for Smith undisputed niche 
the inventor what Constance Rourke American Humor 
the “Yankee oracle.” the path blazed Major Down- 
ing followed sizable train dialect commentators society 
and politics: Thomas Haliburton’s Sam Slick, Lowell’s 
Ezekiel Biglow, Orpheus Kerr, Artemus Ward, Petroleum 
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Nasby, Bill Arp, and Mr. Dooley. Mrs. Smith, however, 
less renown. prolific magazine writer during the mid- 
nineteenth century, she now virtually unread, except perhaps 
Melville scholars who glance curiously five lines verse 
included the oddly varied “Extracts” prefatory Moby Dick: 
mariner sat the shrouds one night, 
The wind was piping free; 
Now bright, now dimmed, was the moonlight pale, 
And the phospher gleamed the wake the whale, 
Similarly, Poe scholars will find among his critical writings 
laudatory essay Mrs. Smith’s works. “The Sinless 
Child” could have been, Poe claimed, “one the best, not 
the very best American poems.” “Her faults,” concluded, 
“are among the peccadilloes, and her merits among the sterling 
excellencies the 


Seba Smith, born Buckfield, Maine, 1792, began his 
journalistic career Portland, assistant editor the Eastern 
Argus. 1823 married Elizabeth Prince Portland, girl 
several years his junior, who was born Yarmouth 1806. 
For sixteen years they lived Portland, until 1826 editing 
the Argus, both them contributing verse the newspaper 
and taking active roles Portland literary society. 1829 
Smith founded the Portland Courier, the first daily north 
east Boston, well weekly, Family Reader. 1830 
the first the Jack Downing pieces appeared. 1837 Smith 
ventured and lost his wealth land speculation, and the couple, 
with their five children, moved Boothbay, where Smith hoped 
regain his fortune financing machine cleanse cotton 
fibers, invention his brother-in-law. promote his in- 
vestment, journeyed South Carolina with his family 
1839. His hopes were soon shattered. The Smiths arrived al- 
most destitute New York City later the same year. 

Both the Smiths soon attained stature periodical writ- 
ers, making frequent contributions The Ladies’ Companion, 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, Graham’s Magazine, and others. Dur- 
ing the 1840s and 1850s Mrs. Smith was prolific maker 


1From Drowned The Poetical Writings Elizabeth 
Oakes Smith (New York, 1845), 

Complete ‘of Poe, ed. James Harrison (New 
York, 1902), XIII, 85, 93. 
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books, and both tried their hand editor the popular gift 
annuals. During the latter decade Mrs. Smith embarked upon 
successful lecture career and was the first woman ad- 
mitted the lyceum. Most her subjects were related the 
rights women. 


After her husband’s death 1868, Mrs. Smith continued 
write for periodicals—poems, prose articles, and sketches, and 
1877 was pastor Independent Congregation Canas- 
tota, New York. After this post, she settled Hollywood, 
North Carolina, where she spent most the remainder her 
life, venturing forth occasionally lecture, but spending most 
her time writing. During the half dozen years preceding her 
death 1893, she worked her autobiography. Mary Alice 
Wyman, her biographer, appraises her career follows: 


Her importance the history the woman’s rights movement should 
not overlooked; but perhaps greater moment that freedom 
thought and courageous undertakings she came near exemplifying 
herself the ideal toward which she was striving, the emancipated woman 
.... Her acquaintance and association with the greatest contemporary 
writers, whom she has given delightful personal glimpses her auto- 
biography, entitles her permanent place the history American 


One the close literary acquaintances the Smiths during 
their New York residence was William Cullen Bryant, that 
time editor the Evening Post and poet wide reputation. 
Bryant attended Mrs. Smith’s Sunday evening literary salons, 
and she reciprocated visiting his Roslyn, Long Island, resi- 
dence, where she was endeared Mrs. Bryant. the Smiths 
Bryant presented copy “Thanatopsis” his own hand- 
writing, which they hung their living room Patchogue, 
Long Island, where they had moved 1860. Mrs. Smith’s af- 
fection for Bryant can seen her 1878 sketch him, 
which she described him “the most genial and companionable 
men,” “playful and cordial,” contemner shams, pre- 
tenses, and affectations every kind.”* The preceding year 
had encouraged her during her despair Canastota, when 
she had considered her best work already 
American Pioneers: Seba Smith and Elizabeth Oakes Smith (New 
York, 1927), 232 


Monthly, September 1878 quoted Wyman, 225. 
Wyman, 227. 
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Their friendship further evident letter written 
Bryant during 1848. Without solicitation, apparently, wrote 
theatrical director behalf Mrs. Smith and was perhaps 
influential launching her upon new career dramatist. 


Mrs. Smith chose the theme for her first play the Leisler 
Rebellion New York 1689. Jacob Leisler, the leader 
the rebellion, was prosperous merchant, known for his anti- 
Catholic sentiments. When Captain Francis Nicholson, deputy 
governor for New York, fled England the confusion oc- 
casioned the downfall James and the subsequent de- 
position Governor Andros, Leisler accepted the will the 
people and assumed command. 1691 King William ap- 
pointed Colonel Henry Sloughter Nicholson’s official succes- 
sor; Sloughter promptly charged Leisler with treason. was 
tried and executed May 1691. Six years later Parliament 
reversed the decision Sloughter’s court the forfeiture 
Leisler’s property, declaring effect that Leisler was un- 
justly condemned. The Leisler incident, fundamentally con- 
test between democracy and aristocracy, served further “the 
rights the small farmer, tradesman, and urban worker against 
the provincial aristocracy merchants and large 


Mrs. Smith’s interest the incident very likely stemmed 
from her friendship with Charles Fenno Hoffman, founder and 
editor The Knickerbocker, the most important New York 
magazine during the 1840s. 1844 Hoffman had published 
biography Leisler, crediting him with firm principles and 
liberal feelings but recognizing his limited mental attainments 
and his credulity and Mrs. Smith made senti- 
mental hero him. her play, her concern the hostility 
between Leisler and Sloughter, hostility both political and per- 
sonal, since Elizabeth, Leisler’s wife, had earlier been married 
Sloughter and had fled America away from him. 
Mrs. Smith took great liberty with the facts. Leisler’s wife was 
indeed the widow aristocrat, but her name was 
and her husband was not named Sloughter. When identities 
and roles are revealed the play, Sloughter takes vengeance 


Reich, Leisler’s Rebellion: Study Democracy New 
York 1664-1720 (Chicago, 1953), 172. 


Charles Hoffman, Administration Jacob Leisler (Boston, 1844), 195. 
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and has Leisler executed. Elizabeth dies Leisler’s arms 
the scaffold. 


The play was least partly written May 1848, and later 
the year Bryant was urging Mr. Blake consider the 
drama for production. 

New York October 1848. 
Office the Evening Post 
Sir, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, has learn placed her drama Leisler 
your hands, with view its being brought upon the stage, its 
merits acting play should promise success. How skilfully con- 
structed may for stage effect, cannot say, and would ill be- 
come pretend judge. Her friends, however, among whom 
number myself, are anxious that should have the benefit friendly 
examination you can give it. They think highly her talents, 
and hope that will prove that this instance they have been suc- 
cessfully exerted. The interest they take her welfare and reputation 
author will sure received [sic] sufficient apology 
for addressing you regard this subject. 


Mr. Blake— 


The Mr. Blake whom Bryant addressed this recommenda- 
tion was probably William Rufus Blake (1805-1863), popu- 
lar light comedian New York following his début 1825- 
1826, who February 21, 1848, was engaged the Broad- 
way Theatre New York take charge “the entire Direc- 
tion the Dramatic 


The play, Old New York: or, Democracy 1689, was 
neither produced nor published until the delay possibly 
caused the presentation 1848 Cornelius Mathews’ 
Jacob Leisler. the winter 1853, however, Mrs. Anna 
Mowatt took the leading part the Broadway Theatre pro- 
duction, though her illness prevented any extended engagement. 
The drama was later presented Albany and Washington, 
well New Orleans; and Mrs. Smith included among her 
public readings. Such contemporary reviews can found 


The signature has been excised but there doubt the authenticity 
Bryant’s handwriting. The letter owned Mr. Rosanova, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, and printed with his permission. 

Allston Brown, History the New York Stage (New York, 
1903), 280-281; Davenport Adams, Dictionary the Drama 
don, Philadelphia, 1904), 168-169; and George Odell, Annals the 
York Stage (New 1931), 339-340. 
Stringer and Townsend, New York, 1853. 
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afford high praise the play, but the sentimentality Mrs. 
Smith’s handling the story would preclude any lasting merit. 

Despite the shortcomings the play itself, the letter 
Bryant suggests sincere affection and respect for Mrs. Smith 
and dispels some degree the general conception Bryant 
cold and aloof. serves, furthermore, recall one the 
most versatile and capable woman writers produced the 
Pine Tree State. 


INDEX BENEFACTORUM 


Colby College Library indebted the following good 
friends who the near past have added its special colleciions 
books, letters and manuscripts. 


Mrs. Davip Stillwater, Oklahoma: for being 
our current Lady Bountiful. several shipments since March, 
Mrs. Martin has enriched our collections every sector. 


books, there are some forty first editions, mostly in- 
scribed Sir Sydney Cockerell, retired Curator the Fitz- 
william Museum Cambridge and secretary William Mor- 
ris during the Kelmscott Press days. Some the authors rep- 
resented the circle are Alice Meynell, George Bernard 
Shaw, Robert Louis Stevenson, Karen Blixen (Isaak Dinesen), 
William Morris, Walter Mare, John Cowper Powys, 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, Max Beerbohn, Laurence and Clemence 
Housman. Among Mrs. Martin’s own friends who autographed 
books are Ruth Draper, the world’s premiére diseuse for 
generation, and Vachel Lindsay, the midwestern poet and rara 
avis, whose florid calligraphy and expansive delineations 
nature adorn the endpapers and flyleaves his Every Soul 
Circus and The Golden Book Springfield. 


the line autograph letters, Mrs. Martin has favored 
with liberal specimens from the pens Viola Meynell, John 
Cowper Powys, Alexander Kerensky, James Norman Hall, Sara 
Allgood, Harry Truman, batch from Laurence Housman, 
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and over 150 from prominent figure the literary and art 
world who must remain anonymous this time. 


manuscripts, there autographed poem Lau- 
rence Housman, several scripts his BBC radio talks, and 
four notes instruction written the poet Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt with amazingly liquid signature. 


Photographs and portraits Blunt, Cockerell and Hous- 
man round out Mrs. Martin’s munificent contribution, that is, 
one say nothing her indefatigable generosity an- 
swering incessant stream queries concerning these per- 
sonages and her relations with them. 


Dr. SEELYE Waterville, Maine: for excessively 
rare survivor from the library Jonathan Edwards—William 
Ames’ Conscientia the philosopher 
and his sister-in-law Mary Pierpont; also approximately 1000 
letters written principally the Reverend William James, 
Katherine Barber James and Elizabeth James Seelye, all mem- 
bers the distaff side the famous William and Henry 
James family, Dr. Bixler himself. 


Miss NESTA Assisi, Italy: for seven volumes 
Vernon Lee (Violet Paget), six inscribed “V. L.”, one “V. P.” 
Colby was lacking five these the Tauchnitz editions Miss 
Robeck sent. Three the scrawled dedications express 
varying degrees Miss Paget’s gratitude. For Maurice (John 
Lane, London, 1927) offered “With love apologies,” and 
recommends Miss Robeck veiled allusion page xxii 
the Introduction. The other three inscriptions touch upon 
the intimate musical associations that the two ladies shared. 
The Tower the Mirrors (Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1922) Miss 
Paget described herself “grateful deaf listener,” The 
Golden Keys (Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1925) “with gratitude for 
generous music,” and Music and Its Lovers (Allen Unwin, 
London, 1932) she acknowledges Miss Robeck “My only 
remaining link with music.” 


ARTHUR ROBINSON Wellesley, Massachusetts: for 
two score volumes diverse interest. Among these are (1) 
the Catalogue the Exhibition held Edinburgh August 
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1871 commemorate the centenary the birth Sir Walter 
Reid the British Museum signed James Gibson Craig, 
one the leading sponsors the occasion. (2) folio edi- 
tion, slightly foxed, Oliver Wendell Holmes’ The Last Leaf, 
profusely illustrated George Wharton Edwards and Hop- 
kinson Smith, who wrote and decorated many his own 
charming books. (3) copy Ben Ames Williams’ Come 
Spring (1940) inscribed for Mr. Robinson “with candid good 
The two-volume edition Kenneth Roberts’ North- 
west Passage issued Doubleday, Doran Company 1937, 
numbered, inscribed and boxed mint condition. The second 
volume this special limited edition Appendix containing 
the courtmartial procedure against Major Rogers and other 
background materials compiled the meticulously authentic 
author. Writers Williams and Roberts were both recipients 
honorary doctorates from Colby College. 


Mr. BERN Pasadena, California: for over sixty 
items—books, periodicals, drawings, etc.—covering his far- 
ranging career writer, artist, editor and journalist. The na- 
ture this collection, which being steadily augmented, will 
described later issue more extensively than space allows 
here. 


Mr. WALTER BEINECKE, New York City: for King 
Cole and Other Poems the laureate John Masefield, his 
presentation copy Thomas Hardy, marked page 
(“The Rider the and page (“The Builders”); 
also Hardy’s The Dynasts three volumes, with the difficult 
obtain first issue Part First published 1903. 


Mrs. GERTRUDE Newton, Massachusetts: for 
packet invaluable biographical and bibliographical volumes 
Robert Louis Stevenson, together with number works 
(published and manuscript form) herself about RLS, and 
typewritten transcripts many unpublished RLS letters; also 
three dozen holograph letters written her Jacob Blanck, 
Mrs. Sinclair Lewis, Jean Hersholt, the recently deceased Tif- 
fany Thayer, and others; also collection newspaper clip- 
pings anent RLS and some photographs him. 
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Mr. GOULD Lisbon Falls, Maine: for the typescript, 
galley proofs and page proofs his classic country humor 
The Fastest Hound Dog the State Maine, published 
William Morrow Company 1953. Adding lustre these 
are the nineteen original pencil drawings made for the book 
the noted Maine artist Wenderoth Saunders, whose signa- 
ture also appears the last leaf page proof. 


LORRAINE AND RoBERT WILBUR (Gramercy Book Shop) 
New York City: for copy Housman’s Last Poems 
inscribed brash red ink the front endleaf the American 
poet William Rose Benét. 


Mrs. Percy Northeast Harbor, Maine: for fine as- 
sociation items Alfred Edward Newton, prime book-fancier 
his time, including Christmas tribute him six his 
eminent friends; also dozen first editions New England 
stalwarts such William Dean Howells, Alice Brown, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, and Jacob Abbott, toward complete collec- 
tions whom are avidly striving. 


Miss FLORENCE SVENSON Bloomfield, New Jersey: for 
trove newspaper cuttings about Mrs. Laura Richards, 
daughter Julia Ward Howe and industrious producer chil- 
dren’s stories from Gardiner, Maine; and six holograph letters 
Maud Howe Elliott (Mrs. Richards’ sister and 


author her own right) Miss Elin Lindgren, latterly 
Ocean Point, Maine. 


Mr. REGINALD STURTEVANT Livermore Falls, Maine; Mr. 
RAYMOND SPINNEY Boston; Miss JANE Bruns- 
and Messrs. ROBERT RICHARD SOUTHGATE Dedham, 
Mass.: for copies books Jacob Abbott, known older 
generations for his Rollo series. are happy see this influx, 
for Colby still lacking some 20% this famous Maine au- 
thor’s titles. There also appears infinity editions and 
variants, which are desirous acquiring many pos- 
sible. Can you help toward completion? 
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Editor’s Epilogue 


Who’s Calhoun well known our constituency 
for his frequent generous gifts rare books and manuscripts, 
and for his Colby College Press edition Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol (1954). graduate Williams College, has collabo- 
rated several books with and about comic cartoonist 
Webster, creator Caspar Milquetoast (The Timid Soul) and 
other characters dear the hearts the elder generation. 
When not being the Compleat Bibliophile (privately, think 
him Bibliophilo), Mr. Calhoun strikes his Hammond 
organ. All this, that is, during his time off one Bridge- 
port’s most prominent attorneys. 


Robert Woodward currently assistant professor Eng- 
lish San Jose State College California. His special inter- 
ests range from Hawthorne Harold Frederic, and has had 
articles Modern Language Notes, College English and Folio, 
among others. 


Excelsior! longer need Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s 
hapless hero seek Alpine peak test his intrepidity. HWL’s 
native state has lately dedicated his memory the once vaguely 
designated Maine Appalachian Range, now officially “Longfel- 
low Mountains.” Monarch this group Mt. Katahdin, dually 
celebrated for Thoreau’s exploratory trek 1846 and for su- 
perb scaling today. 


Citation: Over the past decade, without fuss feathers, Mr. 
James Healy New York City has been shipping Colby 
College Library what now its most extensive special collection 
—modern Irish writers. its annual dinner 
Spring, the Eire Society presented Mr. Healy its Gold Medal 
award “for his achievements scholar, historian and patron 
the Irish literary renaissance,” mentioning particular his 
gifts books, manuscripts and memorabilia Colby College, 
Stanford University and the National Library Ireland. The 
Honorable Sean President Eire, said the course 
his speech that evening, “Jim Healy has been good friend 
which would add warmly, “And Colby.” 


COLBY LIBRARY ASSOCIATES 
Founded 1935 


The object this organization the resources the 
Colby College Library securing gifts and providing funds for the 
purchase books, manuscripts, and other materials which the Library 
could not otherwise acquire. 


Membership open anyone annual subscription five dol- 
lars more (undergraduates, fifty cents; graduates the College dur- 
ing the first five years after graduation, one dollar), equivalent 
gift books other materials needed the Library. Members are 
invited renew their memberships without special reminder any 
date after July the beginning the fiscal year. 


All members receive copies the QUARTERLY and 
notification the meetings the society. 


Officers for 1959-1960 are: 
Founder: Frederick Pottle, Yale University. 
President: Alfred Chapman. 
Vice-President: Archibald Allen. 
Student Vice-Presidents: Charlotte Purnell, Daniel Hodges, 
Secretary-Treasurer: John McKenna. 


Committee Book Purchases: Arra Garab (term expires 1960); 
Archille Biron (term expires 1961); and (ex officiis) the President, 
the Vice-President, and the Secretary. 


Curator Rare Books and Manuscripts: Richard Cary. 
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